Letters from the Members... 


Inspiration .. . 


I hope our school will have a delegation 
at the March Convention. It is difficult for 
a small rural school to finance the trip 
but great inspiration has been received in 


the past.—F.B., Va. 


Highest Esteem... 


We have been eagerly awaiting the Co- 
lumbia Press Announcement and Entry 
Form for the Contest of 1950. Yours is 
the one rating that we await with eagerness 
and anxiety. The Medalist rating we have 
received since we entered we hold in highest 
esteem; we work like beavers to hold that 
rating and yet improve very much each 
increase our 


semester sO as to score.— 


R.H., Wis. 


Grieved ... 


It grieves me very much to inform you 
that we are no longer able to contend in the 
Annual Newspaper Contests. A new junior 
high school was opened near us in Septem- 
ber and our seventh and eighth grades 


I didn’t feel that 


we could continue our offset paper with 


were transferred there. 


sixth graders without a tremendous lot of 
supervision. We decided to retire after 
ten “Medalists” and one “First” awards, 
of which we are very proud. Probably we 
shall put out a little number twice a year 
in magazine form, and probably in another 
year we might get up courage to try an 
elementary newspaper—H.M., Conn. 


Financial Difficulty .. . 


For the past three years we have been 
having financial difficulty in keeping our 
paper going. 
page edition to an eight page paper in ten 
Now it has to go back to a four 


It had grown from a four- 


years. 


page paper . . 
our paper will be on its feet financially 


. I hope that next year 


and that we will be able to avail ourselves 
of your service. Having gone into this 
job “green” in 1938, I have learned much 
about newspaper set-up from your service. 
I have always felt it very fair, although 
my paper never received a very high rating, 
due to some circumstances beyond my con- 
trol. I have been rather proud of my 
“baby” and it’s rather terrible to see one’s 


child dying slowly, but I hope for a brighter 
financial future and a better school paper. 


Although I realize your letter was a form 
letter, it made me very happy to know we 
were missed in your contest—H.T., Pa. 


New Membership .. . 


We are glad to report that by “gentle 
prodding” we have secured two new mem- 
berships for the CSPA this year . . . We 
are trying to get them to send delegates 
to New York on March 9. The members 
of the staff of our publication enjoyed your 
article, “What Makes the CSPA Tick” 
in the August issue of Convention Trade 


I be- 


lieve I wrote you last fall that when the 


Exhibits, Atlantic City, very much. 


call was made for a meeting of Junior- 
Senior High pupils interested in the news- 
Now that is 
significant only because our total Junior- 


paper, fifty-two reported. 


Senior High School population is only 167 
Almost 33 per 
Our 
circulation, sold by the copy, is also rela- 
tively high.—J.C., Pa. 

This publication, writes the Adviser, is 


The 


Adviser is also a teacher of Business 


souls (with their bodies) . 
cent interested, if not all working. 


in the fifth year of publication. 


Education with the newspaper an extra- 


curricular activity. With the letter came 
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THE COVER 


We are indebted to Mr. Robert A. Stef- 
fes, Adviser to the 1949 Obelisk, yearbook 
of the Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale, 
life plate on the cover of this issue of 
The Mr. Steffes states, 7 
these still lifes really did take a lot of 


Illinois, for the attractive still 


Rev lew. ” 


time for the editor and the local photog- 
rapher. Neither claimed to be an art stu- 
dent, or an expert on composition, so they 
did a great deal of placing, rearranging, 
and re-photographing . . . the originality 
and imagination came both from the editor 


and the photographer.” 


a well-worked out schedule for her dele- 
gation to the coming Convention from 
the time the group left home until it 
returned. It was amazing that so much 
had been planned for the three days. 
When “To Bed” appeared at the end, 
we could well imagine it would be one 
of the most appreciated aspects of the 


journey! —Ed. 


‘Songs by Young Composer’ 


This is the title of an attractive 40-page 
and cover offset publication carrying the 
words and music of 36 songs, and a number 
of illustrations, all composed by the pupils 
of the Payson elementary school and kin- 


dergarten in New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Life Membership Conferred 
On Retiring A.A. Members 


Life membership will be conferred on all 
members in good standing of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association ac- 
cording to a vote taken at the annual meet- 
ing in March, 1949. 

The first recipients of this evidence of 
appreciation of long and arduous service 
in a field where the rewards are largely 
spiritual will be announced at the annual 
meeting of the CSPAA on Friday, March 
10, during the 26th Annual Convention of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

It is expected that the conferring of such 
memberships will be made a part of each 
annual meeting. The President of the Ad- 
visers Association, Mary E. Murray, re- 
quests the assistance of all the membership 
in calling eligible candidates to her atten- 
The shrinking modesty of all Ad- 
visers to advance their claims has proved 


tion. 


to be the stumbling block of greatest con- 
cern to the officers of the CSPAA. 





The School Press Promotes Public Relations 


UR public is always with us. But, 
are we, the scohol press, with the 
public? Yet, if we are to be a 
vital force in the community, we shall have 
to assume the business of creating good 
public relations between our school and our 
community. They say “An honest confes- 
sion is good for the soul.” Let us then 
confess that we, the school press, have 
sinned greatly. Many times our school 
papers have been mere scandal sheets, joke 
columns, gossip sheets or belated sports’ 
reports. We have erred by overlooking 
parents, community activities related to us 
and voters. 

If we, the school papers, are to justify 
our existence before the public, we must 
assume some responsibility in building bet- 


One 


campaign issue before a bond levy is to 


ter public relations in every issue. 


be passed can not accomplish results. Every 
Public 


in mind. Moreover, we cannot afford to 


issue must be written with Mr. 


show prejudice in our writing but must 
give space to every department of our 
school, to every race included within our 
pupil and teacher personnel, to every re- 
ligious and economic group within our 
community and to parents as well as pupils. 
Furthermore, we must consciously strive to 
overcome any tensions which might be pres- 
ent because of these differences within our 
walls or our community. 

If our school press is to justify its 
existence, it must have purpose in its writ- 
ings. Our school paper must carry a 
message to pupils and the public. It must 
be a vital force for better understanding 
within a democratic community. It cannot 
divorce itself from its community. 


O UR school paper can be a vital force 
in educating the general public to 
understand and appreciate the meaning and 
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development of modern public education. 
In this new era, the public and private 
high school is no longer educating for col- 
lege entrance alone. So many adult mem- 
bers of our communities, even members of 
boards of education and teachers, in many 
instances, are still under the influence of 
the old idea that high schools exist for 
one purpose, college preparation. Yet, to- 
day, our high schools are serving more 
people who will never enter college than 
those who will. Hence, our school papers 
may be a vital force in helping to educate 
the public to see the new purpose of the 


modern secondary school. 


As soon as the school paper enters the 
public relations field, it can, no longer, be 
written for the pupils alone. It has to meet 
a challenge from the public, namely, to 
interpret the new school, its rising cost and 
its purpose to Mr. Public. 
vince Mr. Public that this school is pro- 


It must con- 


viding for growth of the citizen of to- 
With the cooperation of the 
superintendent, the principal, and super- 


morrow. 


visors, your school paper can become a 
creative force. 


A progressive city has a chamber of 
commerce whose business is to survey the 
advantages already existing within the area 
of its respective community and to lay out 
plans for future development and growth. 
In like manner, a progressive school has a 
school press which surveys the advantages 
and short-comings of its school building 
and program and proceeds to enlist interest 
in further development and improvement. 
This may resolve itself into a school im- 
provement writing project. Such a project 
would enlist the interest of feature writers, 
news story reporters, and cartoonists. It 
would challenge every member of the staff 


to do something concrete toward bringing 


a dream into reality. 
As a good chamber of commerce plans 
for functional growth within its confines 
. improvement of residential areas, ex- 
pansion of industry and provision for park 
or green-belt areas, so the school press can 
plan. Its aim should be to inform the 
public of already existing conditions and to 
strive for enlistment of his support of 
As the chamber of 


commerce does, so the school press can 


needed improvements. 


use local papers, radio programs and lecture 
periods to gets its program for functional 
growth across to the community. 


ee its own responsibility in 
building good public relations, the 


school press must not overlook the influence 
exerted by every pupil in the school. Every- 
one has a part in establishing good public 
If one pupil picks the prize 
tulip of a neighbor, that pupil can create 
The 


neighbor can carry the story to her club and 


relations. 
more ill-will than a dozen others. 


spread a cloud of misunderstanding about 
your school. The school press can prevent 
such incidents by conducting a writing and 
cartooning campaign each spring to estab- 
lish respect for private property. 

Permit me to become somewhat personal 
here and to point out concrete examples 
of improved public relations accomplished 
by school improvement projects in our com- 
munity. Within three eastern counties of 
the state of Ohio, we have a Tri-County 
Journalism Association, which sponsors a 
school improvement writing contest an- 
nually. These, generally, resolve themselves 
into some form of public relations pro- 
grams. 

One of our schools, East Liverpool High 
School, decided to devote its school paper 
to the reduction of juvenile delinquency 


One 





and local clubs to back their campaign. 
Result: the community became conscious 
of its own laxity and began expanding its 
social services, reducing juvenile delin- 
quency by a marked percentage. 
Another example may be taken from 
the junior high school in which I teach. 
It’s one of those most democratically demo- 
cratic public junior high schools located 
in the residential area of our city. It 
serves the sons and daughters of the wealth- 
iest alongside with the sons and daughters 
of the residents of the slum area known as 


“Monkeys’ Nest.” 


ground for democratic living. Don’t think 


It’s a real training 


for a moment that it is always “smooth sail- 
ing.” It isn’t. 

In the spring of 1947, our school re- 
ceived ugly front page headlines in the 
local paper, such as, ‘Extortion Ring Ex- 
posed at Hayes School,” “Extortion Case 
Goes To Court As Juveniles Strip School 
Mate.” These headlines originated from 
inter-racial difficulties 


several Negro boys extorted “protection 


which arose when 


money” from a few inexperienced wealthy 
white boys. In all, about 90 cents was in- 
volved. True enough, one of the boys did 
lose his trousers when he failed to pay 
the 10 cents per day “protection cost.” 
Nevertheless, the local press exaggerated 
the situation and created sensational read- 
ing for already prejudiced minds. Prin- 
ciple was involved here. The local paper 
felt justified in handling this case in such 
a manner because they wanted to do a 
community service in eliminating a vice 
handed down by oldsters to youngsters. 
You might guess what happened among 
our school patrons. Many wealthy parents 
withdrew their boys and girls from our 
and entered them in_ boarding 
Everyone stood in awe of any 


dared to 


school 
schools. 
in such a 


teacher who teach 


“racket-ridden” place. Youngsters hated 


to admit attending our school. 


UR staff decided to do something 

about this. We felt it would do no 
good to fight the local press. Hence, we 
ignored the incident, saying nothing about 
it directly in our paper. Instead we de- 
cided to start a positive program of re- 
molding public opinion about our school. 


Two 


cooperation given by our pupils in produc- 
ing junior Red Cross articles, in contribut- 
ing to Red Cross, Community Fund and 
various health funds. Then, we started 
publicizing the time contributed by our 
pupils in volunteer work in community 
centers, Scout work, and veterans’ projects. 
We volunteered to steer the publicity for 
Parent Teacher Association meetings and 
projects and took care of it in our paper 
and the local press. We issued a special 
“Shuttle Sheet” preparing elementary pupils 
for the traditions and customs of Hayes 


School and distributed it to every incom- 
ing pupil. 


es our big moment came. The 

superintendent of schools challenged 
the school papers to influence the public 
to pass a two-mill school building program. 
Here was the greatest opportunity of test- 
ing our success in school—community rela- 
tions. We knew the public was not in the 
mood to raise taxes. In recent elections, 
this public had defeated a memorial sta- 
dium levy, a hospital levy and a park levy. 
We were happy to have the superintendent 
place his confidence in our power to in- 


The Hayes Hi-Light 


staff wanted just such a challenge to recog- 


fluence the public. 


nize the functional possibilities of _ its 


publications. 

Here was our chance to acquaint the 
superintendent and the public with the un- 
known quantity of good feeling existing in 
Hayes School. We saw it. We grabbed 
it and we succeeded. How? 


Our reporters decided to publish a spe- 
cial issue of the Hi-Light which would enter 
every home on the north and northwest 
side of Youngstown, the district our school 
We decided to finance it with the 


backing of advertisers who are favorable 


serves. 


to school improvement. And we did. Ten 
elementary schools received copies, free of 
charge, several days before election. So 
did everyone in our school whether he was 
a subscriber to the school paper or not. 
Our reporters covered the ground thor- 
oughly with news stories, interviews and 
photographs of fire-trap buildings and lead- 
ing citizens. They interviewed leaders from 
various religious denominations, from in- 


ee 


members. Then, they published a brilliantly 


pictured giving the Roman 
Catholic Bishop a larger space than many 


We could have had a large Cath- 
olic vote agaist us for there are six large 


newspaper, 
others. 


elementary Catholic schools and one Cath- 
olic high school in our district of 10 ele- 
mentary and two secondary public schools. 
Result: Our quarter of the city cast an 80 
per cent favorable vote for the two-mill 
levy in comparison with a city wide vote 


of 66 per cent favorable. 


1. cooperation with our principal, a series 
of outdoor solemn exercises was planned 
so that the neighbors could witness the fine 
behavior of Hayes’ pupils. Among the 
occasions celebrated outdoors were “Con- 
stitution Day,” “Armistice Day,” and “Me- 
morial Day.” Members of local papers 
photographed these assemblies and ran them 
in the local paper. Our reporters wrote the 
accompanying stories. Further publicity 
followed in our school paper. 

The vocational guidance department 
planned a series of “Guidance Assemblies” 
inviting outstanding leaders to speak so 
that they might view the behavior of Hayes 
Many who 
had spoken in other schools commented on 


pupils in serious assemblies. 


the unusual attention and intelligent ques- 
tions asked by our pupils. We were be- 
ginning to impress our community. 

Our press urged friends and parents to 
visit the school on special visitation days. 
We sponsored an “Open House” program. 
They came and went away impressed. We 
devoted a speical issue of our paper to fea- 
turing a style show of garments made in 
sewing classes and to other classroom proj- 
ects, such as wood-shop productions, school 
paper publications and group projects. Peo- 
ple came by the hundreds. 

Last spring our school superintendent, 
Mr. Paul Bunn, addressed the teachers of 
Hayes. He said, “I am sure you will be 
glad to hear that Hayes School is very 
well thought of at present. I say this in 
all sincerity. A friend of ours told me 
that she sent her son to boarding school 


becauce she felt Hayes was not good enough 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Working With the Printer To Produce 
a Better Magazine and Yearbook 


OMEONE once coined the definition 
of a journalist as being a person who 


“continues to know less and _ less 


about more and more.” As working jour- 
nalists yourselves, I hope you will bear 
that definition in mind. I hope you won’t 


feel too disappointed, if, 
through reading this, that you feel you 


after you're 
know less and less about a subject about 
which there is always more to learn, even 
by the most experienced people in the 
business. 

“Working with the printer to produce a 
better magazine and yearbook.” It’s hard 
to generalize on such a subject, because 
conditions are different, depending upon 
the type of printer you are working with. 
It may be a large plant where your book 
is only one of many jobs clearing through 
at the same time. It may be a smaller 
plant, or it may be a one-man outfit, where 
the owner does almost everything from 
selling to operating the press. You may 
be working with printing organizations 
which specialize in school publications; you 
may be doing your job by letterpress, or 
by offset. Each of these situations affects 
the kind of relations between printer and 
customer. 

However, perhaps I can start by general- 
izing a little to give you some of the back- 
ground of printing operation, so that you 
can then apply that information in estab- 
lishing your own methods of working with 
your printer. Incidentally, you'll find that 
I tend to use letterpress operation as an 


That is be- 


cause, for one thing, I understand more 


example, rather than offset. 


of your books are done by letterpress than 
by offset, and also because my practical 
experience was gained in a letterpress plant, 
so I’m more familiar with the actual work- 
ing details of letterpress than I am with 


But I think that a good deal of 


what I say can apply to both processes. 


offset. 


NE of the things that makes print- 
ing a fascinating, as well as a com- 
plicated business is the number of elements 
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that are contained in it. Through the cen- 


turies it has been a craft, a trade, an art, 
You'll find each 


of those elements existing in it today. 


and finally a business. 


Printing as a business is typified to a 
large extent by the sales department. Print- 
ing as a trade is found in the production 
department and the foremen, who under- 
stand what is physically involved in pro- 
ducing the job and see that it moves 
through the plant as it should. The crafts- 
man is the man in the shop whose hands 
and deliver the finished 
product, with the help of the machinery. 
Art in printing these days is chiefly the 
concern of the customer—the editor and 


actually mold 


the art department of the publication who 
visualize the form and the content. 

In a perfectly-run system, all these ele- 
ments complement, assist and stimulate one 
another. In practice, unfortunately, they 
frequently conflict, for a number of rea- 
sons—perhaps because the visualizer doesn’t 
realize what’s involved in his creation after 
it gets in type and engravings; perhaps be- 
cause the sales department promises more 
than the production department can deliver; 
perhaps because the production department 
pushes too much of the load of responsi- 
bility on the craftsmen. 

To work successfully with your printer 
it is important to realize where each of 
these elements fits in relation to your job. 


OUR first contact with the printer is 

from the business side—the salesman. 
He’s your boy—it’s to his personal interest 
to keep you happy, promise you a wonder- 
ful job at a reasonable cost, to assure you 
that your printing troubles are over just 
as soon as you’ve signed up with his com- 
pany. 

When you get into actual production, 
however, the salesman is no longer the key 
figure where the printer is concerned. 
You’re now involved with printing as a 
trade, because your job has been handed 
over to the production department. I’m 
speaking now of the average commercial 


printer—not the specialist who sets up a 
special method of handling your books. The 
specialist printer often will keep the sales- 
man in as the contact man with the school 
staff, clear through the entire production, 
but in the average plant the production de- 
partment becomes your contact as soon as 
your job is sceduled in the shop, and you 
start sending in copy. 

In place of your good pal the salesman, 
you may now be confronted with a harried, 
unsympathetic character over the phone, 
who wants to know why the copy isn’t in 
at the time he thinks it should be, and tells 
you you can’t have that bleed page you’ve 
indicated because it wasn’t on the original 
layout. 

I think it’s important that the editor 
and his production staff have some kind of 
a meeting—even if it’s only a phone con- 
versation—with the production man who is 
handling their job—and have this meeting 
Make sure that 
you understand each other—that he knows 
full details of your job, and that you 


before production starts. 


know how and when he wants you to send 
in copy, photos, page makeup, etc. You'll 
find occasionally that a salesman may dis- 
courage this—that’s because he wants to 
keep a firm hold on the job, and wants 
you to look to him as the person who is 
smoothing things out for you. That’s all 
right, if the salesman is actually following 
through the details at the plant, but if 
he is only an intermediary who must relay 
your questions to some one else, then relay 
the answers back to you, I’d be very firm 
and insist on being put directly in touch 
with whoever is responsible for production 
on your job. Show this production man 
that you are friendly and want to co- 
operate, and chances are he’ll be friendly 
and cooperative in return. 

The production department represents, 
in a way, the grease and the gears that keep 
plant operations moving smoothly and on 
schedule. When your copy reaches the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS--- 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


These columns have commented frequently on the origin and 
development of the student publications in the United States 
and of their spread to foreign lands as our missionaries have 
traveled abroad. The only other country to make any appreciable 
contributions to this movement is England and by the same means. 


On the whole, the idea seems to have taken root and prospered 
wherever English speaking peoples have been at work. Wherever 
student sponsored and written newspapers or magazines have been 
established, they seem to have met with the wholehearted approval 
of the students in whose name they have been established. Some 
of them have been published for many years and are as much a 
part of the educational institutions where they are issued as even 
the students themselves. 

It took 139 years from the time the first student publication 
appeared in this country, as far as we know the first one in the 
world, to the formation of the first press association. Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia led the way with its Students 
Gazette in 1777, and the University of Oklahoma’s School of 
Journalism sponsored the first school press association in 1916. 
By a curious and paradoxical quirk in human nature, both enter- 
prises were born during periods of war. 

Between the first World War and the second, there were 
tremendous strides made both in the founding of new publications 
and of press associations. During the latest conflict the school 


Four 


press threw itself wholeheartedly into sustaining the War effort 
and maintaining the necessary morale among its readers and in 
the respective communities. 

As an aftermath of the War, American occupation forces 
overseas set up schools for dependents and Military Government 
officers took charge of the school systems in the areas under 
their supervision. Each of these elements established student 
publications as soon as conditions permitted their organization. 
That a school under American auspices is not complete without 
its publication is one of the most forceful demonstrations to date 
of the place which the movement has taken in American thought 
and opinion. 

Since 1946, there has been a growing number of publications 
submitted to the Contests of the CSPA emanating from the 
widely dispersed American military installations and from the 
schools of occupied territories. Considerable stimulus was given 
to this movement in 1947 when the Association entertained as its 
guests at the Convention that year several European students 
who were visiting in New York at the time. Their interest and 
amazement in what American boys and girls were doing on all 
the educational levels was illuminating to those of us who had come 
to take our publications as a matter of course. On their return 
they began to work in their own countries. Reports have not been 
received from all of them but we do know that those who have 
communicated with us are hard at work laying the foundation 
for a substantial student press that may well lead the way to 
more important things in the future. 


Freedom of the press is something that grows from a little 
seed and the place to plant it in the minds of youth. Given 
time and proper encouragement, this American idea, so well rooted 
in our own country, fostered in our schools from kindergarten to 
university, may well become an accepted fact throughout the world. 


We are proud of what our American boys and girls have been 
doing since 1777 and we hope the work they have done and the 
effort they have expended for the past 173 years may bear its 
worthwhile fruit when on a world-wide scale by the time we plan 
to celebrate the bi-centennial of its birth in the City of Philadelphia. 
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WELCOME TO THE 
CONVENTION 


More than one-third of the expected delegation to the 26th 
Annual Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
has already registered for the largest gathering of editors in 
the world. 

The hotels are ready to receive their guests, the great news- 
papers are making plans to cover the meetings and proceedings, the 
travel and theatre agencies are receiving requests for tours and 
tickets, the principal points of interest have made their reduced 
rates available, and the Universtiy is setting aside its classrooms, 
lecture halls and auditoriums for the more than 200 events which 
will take place during the three-day sessions. 

The CSPA office has not been closed a full day since Labor 
Day and the lights burn late into the night to make sure that 
no item is overlooked to assure the success of the Contest and 
Convention. 

We await your arrival. 
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With the Press Associations... 


Baltimore City College Sponsors Junior High 
Press Conference 


Forty-three students representing eleven 
junior high school publications in the Bal- 
timore area January 14 attended an all-day 
press convention at the Baltimore City Col- 
lege sponsored by the Collegian, the school’s 
weekly newspaper. 

The staff of the Garrison High School 
paper received the Collegian victory award, 
an eighteen-inch trophy, after their paper 
was judged the best entered. 

The awarding of the trophy and certifi- 
cates in news, feature, editorial and sports 
writing highlighted the all-day convention. 

Winners in the writing contest were: 

News—First, Elaine Kaplan, Garrison; 
second, Lillian Barber, Booker T. Wash- 
ington; third, Doris Umphrey, Booker T. 
Washington. 

Feature—First, Marva Dates, Booker T. 
Washington; second, Jeanne Lott, Garrison; 
third, Vella Rosenthal, Garrison. 

Editorial—First, Rosanna Coleman, Book- 
er T. Washington; second, Judy Wetzel, 
Hamilton; third, Carea Furstenburg, Park. 

Sports—First, Howard Waskon; Robert 
E. Lee; second, Rikki Rosenthal, Garrison; 
third, Judy Cohen, Garrison. 

At the opening of the program Dr. Ches- 
ter H. Katenkamp, City College principal, 
welcomed the students. Other speakers were 
Arnold G. Cohen, Collegian editor, and 
Allan J. Rappoport, convention director. 
The morning session was devoted to writing 
contests, and clinics on the writing phases 
of journalism took place in the afternoon. 

Sidney C. Schultz, manager of a local 
printing firm, was the principal speaker at 
the final session. Prof. James C. Leonhart, 
City College Director of Publications, pre- 
sented the Collegian trophy. 

Judges were Professor Leonhart, news; 
Williams Evans, a former editor-in-chief of 
The Collegian, now a reporter, The Evening 
Sun, features; Dr. Elsa Grazer of the De- 
partment of English, editorials; Allen Bar- 
rett, sports writer, The Evening Sun, sports; 
and Robert Moyer, The Evening Sun, spe- 


cial assignments. 


Trophy winners in other Georgia high 
schools may take a cue from the Hape- 
ville Hornet staff and schedule special 
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chapel programs for the re-presentation of 
their GEORGIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION prizes, Dean John E. 
Drewry of the University of Georgia’s 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
points out in the current GSPA Bulletin. 


It seems that Hornet editors so prized 
their John Coffee Braswell advertising tro- 
phy (given by Earl B. Braswell, editor and 
publisher of the Athens Banner-Herald and 
father of the war hero whom the cup hon- 
ors) that they wanted every student and 
teacher in the school to share with them 
the honor of winning this beautiful silver 
cup. 

“Winning this cup climaxed our tenth 
anniversary of publishing as nothing else 
could, and we wanted our readers to know 
about it,” writes Miss Anne Beaumont, 
Hornet faculty adviser, a Grady graduate, 
who adds: 

“Valuable recognition for the student body 
as well as for the newspaper was gained 
through presentation of the cup in a special 
chapel program. Business and advertising 
departments of the publication were drama- 
tized and readers were reminded of the fi- 






BEST PAPER RECOGNIZED—First Place for 


Coming Events 


9-11 March—26th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

21-22 April—Annual convention, South- 


eastern Interscholastic Society of Journal- 
ism, High School, Lakeland, Fla. 

28-29 April—2lst Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 

May (date to be announced)—Annual 
exhibit, Chicago Elementary Press Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., Public Library. 

May (date to be announced)—23rd An- 
nual Convention, George Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

May (date to be announced)—Meeting 
of the Milwaukee County Elementary 
School Press Association. 





nancial work involved in printing a news- 
paper, a thankless and _ seldom-publicized 
task. 

“More important,” the adviser continued, 
“Hapeville advertisers who buy space in the 
Hornet realize that they are getting excel- 
lent publicity and are not just making a 
financial contribution to the paper.” 

Since winning the 


prized advertising 


award, Hornet staffers have renewed their 


(Continued on Page 9 ) 


best over-all commercially printed 


junior high school newspaper in the Baltimore City College’s Collegian sponsored press 
convention goes to Sarah Sweeney, editor-in-chief, The Ranger, Garrison Junior High, 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. James C. Leonhart, Director of Journalism at the College, pre- 
sents the trophy while Mr. Charles Wolfe, vice-principal of Garrison, beams approval. 











Five 


Poetry of the Month... 


E are indebeted to Barbara Haworth, Exchange Editor 
of The Scribe, Northbridge High School, Whitinsville, 
Mass., and the Adviser, Miss Constance E. Grigg, for 


the selection of poems appearing in this issue of The Review. 


PRAYER 


Dear God: 

I know I am ignorant, 

For their are so many things that 
Puzzle me. 

And I know I am wrong 

Because I am always gay 

Despite obligation. 

I know, too, that I am blind 

For I do not see things that pass me by 
So close. 

And I am aware that I shirk 

But Spring is so very short and 
Fleeting. 

And, God, I know my heart is much too loose 
But love is what so many need, so 

I give. 

I know I should not disregard 

The elders’ wise, true words but I 

Am free. 

I know, I admit, these follies as true, 
But, dearest God, forgive me them, for I 
Am young. 


Phyllis Mensing 

Cardinal 

Prospect Heights High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GOURMET 


As frosting covers many 
A culinary blunder, 

So deep snow buries any 
Of nature’s errors under. 


Nancy Fitzgerald 
The Dial 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
7 v 


NATURE’S ARTIFICE 


When Dame Nature changed the leaves autumnal, 
He was thrilled. 
Thrilled was He 

When She blew the soft wind in His hair. 


When Dame Nature told the leaves to fall, 
He was angry. 
Angry was He 

When She interred the animals to slumber. 


“I alone have the power to destroy,” He reproved, 
So great was Her shame! 
Her shame was so great, 

Indeed, She wept, and Her tears fell as snow. 


Dame Nature held one artifice still, 


4 
DANCE OF THE GYPSIES 


Black is the hair, 
Dark are the eyes; 


With it to please, 
To please with it 


The Lord who was yet so wrathful. 


One day whilst yet He perceived no change, 
She ended His wrath. 
His wrath she ended, 


When She made the Rose for Him. 


So the Master was thoroughly appeased, 
Joyous was He. 
He was joyous 

When She gave the Rose for Him. 


And He bade Her do as She was wont, with 
Only one plea 
One pleas only: 

Every spring, She must make the Rose for God! 


Howard Prescott 

The Red and Black 

Rogers High School 
x 


In the evening when the sun 

Covers the mountains with a fiery glow 
There is music, 

Strange heavenly music. 

At first it is soft and low 

Like the beginning of a prayer, 
Then, as the mountains lost their color, 
And the trees are lifeless figures 
Silhouetted against the fading 

Blue of the sky, 

It reaches a cresendo 

And softly 

Fades away into night. 

The brooks 

Hum the melody, 


And reflects millions of stars. 


Now all is quiet, the concert is finished, 
The forest is asleep. 


Ella Hutchinson 

Sketch Book 

New York City, N. Y. 
q 7 


Flames are clutching 

The blackened skies. 
Magic the night— 

And dancing feet; 
Clapping hands 

Match beat for beat. 
Eager the shadows; 

Dull the thunder; 

Gypsies dance 

In their world of wonder. 


Edith Kibbie 

Tabula 

Oak Park Township High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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Distinguished Citizens to Open, 
Close the 26th Convention 


ELEGATES to the 26th Annual 
Convention of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association will be 
greeted in McMillin Academic Theatre on 
Thursday, March 9, at 1:30 o’clock by the 
on. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs of the United Nations, in 
an address that will touch upon the posi- 
tion of the journalist in world affairs and, 
more particularly, of the steps that student 
editors may take to bring about the peaceful 
state of affairs so much desired by all 
peoples. 

At the concluding luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on Saturday, March 11, 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 


Columbia University, who needs no 
introduction to any resident of the 
globe, will deliver the final address 
of the three day Convention. 


Mrs. Eisenhower will be the lunch- 
eon guest of the members of the 
Ascociation. The members of the 
Board of Governors will be among 
the guests of the Association seated 
at the three-tiered head table on the 
stage in the Grand Ballroom with 
the Chairmen of the several Di- 
and Committees of the 


CSPA and the officers of the Ad- 


vicers Association. 


visions, 


School Press Promotes Public Relations 
(Continued from Page 2) 


fer her children. 


her daughter who insisted on going to 


Now, she admits that 


Hayes has convinced the family that Hayes 
is superior to any school they could have 
selected for her in the country.” 


This admission from our superintendent 
convinced us that we had reached the goal 
we were striving for. Even so, we know 
We 
cannot relax but must continue to improve 
Yes, 
it takes planning and forging ahead. But, 
it’s worth it, isn’t it? 


that our work is a continuous one. 


and maintain good public relations. 


F you are interested in starting to build 

a public relations project, plan your 
points of attack and work toward a definite 
objective. If you have a parent teacher 
organization, that may be your starting 
point. You can offer to help them with 
their publicity and enlist their cooperation 
in promoting your project. It gives your 
staff a chance to become acquainted with 
parent-leaders, too. It gives a definite 
assignment and responsibility to a reporter 


who is anxious to get a definite beat. 
Another focal relationship may be the 

Visits 

might be made to the center to get news 


neighborhood community center. 


and feature stories on these students from 
your school who take active interest in the 
center. Often, they are assisting in leader- 


This should be 


ship in these centers. 
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brought before the public through feature 
stories. Moreover, these centers appreciate 
stories which bring their work before people 


whom they may serve. 


Feature stories on unusual people in your 
community may bring your paper to the 
fore. I have in mind a feature story which 
one of our reporters recognized and fol- 
lowed through. A young blind tuner came 
in to tune one of our pianos before our 
semester school revue. Our reporter noticed 
that he was blind and asked for an inter- 
view. We published the story in our school 
paper. 
from it in one of its columns. 


The local paper copied excerpts 
As a result 
the young lad has been hired on an annual 
To- 
day, he is a very happy and well-adjusted 


contract by our board of education. 
young man . . . because he has a steady 
job and the assurance that he can earn 
his own living. 

In closing, let us remember that we are 
the press agents for our respective schools. 
We are either selling our schools to the 
Whether 


represent a public or private school, stop 


public or down-the-river. you 
and take inventory of the objectives of your 
press. Do you have an objective? If not, 
why not? s 

If we are to justify our existence, it is 
through service. This service can be realized 
through deliberate effort to expand the 


public’s interest in our school. It can’t be 


done incidentally. Hence, in planning our 
school paper, let us remember that one of 
our primary functions is to establish good 
sublic relations between our school and com- 
munity and good human relations within 
our school. 

Moreover, let us strive consciously to 
contribute to this project in every issue 
Above 


copies of our school paper to the leading 


that we produce. all, let’s send 


citizens of our community to keep them 
informed of our objectives and aims. It 
doezn’t cost too much to add 50 or 60 
names to our already large exchange lists. 
Yet, it pays high dividends. Invest in 
public relations today and reap its benefits 


tomorrow. 


Duplicated Publication 
Division 
Earl C. Whitbeck, Chairman 


Thursday, March 9 
Clinic—3:30-4:20 P.M. 


The 


clinic for a discussion of technical prob- 


Duplicated Division provides a 


lems in duplication and for analysis of pub- 
lications. All other factors are the same 
a3 in printed publications. The Duplicated 
Division suggests that Delegates and Ad- 
visers attend regular meetings on these 


subjects. 





Working With the Printer 


(Continued from Page 3) 


floor of the plant, then it takes on the 
aspect of craftsmanship that is another in 


Usually, 


unless it’s a small shop, where the men 


the key elements of printing. 


don’t mind your coming in occasionally to 
look over their shoulders while they work 
on your publication, you'll not be in per- 
sonal contact with the compositors, the 
lock-up men and the pressmen. But be- 
lieve me, they'll know a lot about you 
before you’re through. 

Is your copy typed legibly so that the 
Linotype operator doesn’t have to guess, 
squint, or turn the page at different angles 
to make our what you’ve written? 

Is it marked properly so there’s no doubt 
about what’s to be set in 10 pt. and what 
in eight—what’s to be in italics, and what 
in bold-face? 

Are your pages pasted up so that they 
are clean, confined within their margins, 
without any lines hanging over, or the 
wrong-sized space left for a cut? 

Are your page proofs marked plainly 
with an okay, or a correction that leaves 
no doubt as to just what it means? 


HE man in the shop is three times 
removed from you. He doesn’t have 
the benefit of the background of the job, 
like the salesman, nor the details known 


All he 


knows is what he sees before him—the 


to the production department. 


rough materials he has to follow in produc- 
ing an intricate piece of craftsmanship. I’ve 
been around with shop men quite a bit, 
and I know how they react to the copy, the 
pasteups and the proofs they have to work 
with. 
them the way they should be, they'll go to 
work with enthusiasm and turn out a good 
job for you. If they’re in what they regard 


If these materials are presented to 


as a mess, they'll cuss and grumble and 
the whole 
thing, and your job will suffer as a result. 

Bear in mind that when the art, the in- 


take a sour attitude toward 


spiration and the creative talent that go into 
a book from the editorial end reach the 
stage of printing, they immediately run into 
tools and mathematical 
ments. The craftsman can’t make a line 
of 10 pt. type fit into an 8 pt. depth no 
matter how hard you beg him to. He can’t 


metal, measure- 


push a cut into a space in the page form 
that isn’t big enough for it. 
He’s working with lead, copper, brass and 


Eight 


iron, and a printing form has to be as- 
sembled and locked up in hairlines measure- 
ments. The completed job is cut from the 
pattern supplied by you, and its quality de- 
pends, in large share, on how that pattern 
has been prepared. 


A good rule to follow is to see that each 
step of the job that goes through your 
hands is prepared as perfectly and as fi- 
nally as possible. Your original manuscripts 
should be carefully read and approved by 
everyone who must approve them, so that 
they represent the finished result in your 


Your 
galley proofs should be as carefully read, 


mind, before they are set in type. 


all the typographical errors caught before 
you reach the page proofs. Your pasteups 
should be painstakingly measured, prepared 
and marked so there is no possibility of mis- 
understanding and error by the man who is 
putting the pages together in the shop. The 
ideal page proof is free from any error, and 
You 


can be okayed without corrections. 
should work toward this ideal. 


 hemmereney the train of tragedy that 

ensued in the classic example of the 
nail that came loose from the horse’s shoe? 
It wound up with the King who rode the 
horse losing his kingdom. Much the same 
kind of thing can happen with an error in 
the printing shop. Suppose, for example, 
that somebody on the editorial staff gets a 
sudden inspiration when he reads a page 
of proof, and decides that the word “until” 
should be changed to “after a while.” 
Sounds like a comparatively simple matter, 
doesn’t it? But let’s see what happens in 
the shop when that correction has to be 
made. 

First, the page proof, instead of being 
routed directly to the lock-up man who is 
working on the form, must go to the com- 
posing room foreman, who, in turn, must 
assign it to a compositor to re-set the line. 


The line of new type, with the proof, is 


then routed to the page makeup man, who 


must open up the page—untie the string 
that holds it together, take out the old line 
of type, drop in the new one. If the new 
copy doesn’t have the same character count 
as the old, and therefore the new type 
doesn’t fit exactly into the old space, it may 
be necessary to re-set several more lines to 
accommodate the change. Then the page 
must be tied up again, sent to the proof 


These 


proofs then go, along with the original page 


press, and several proofs pulled. 


proof, to the proofreader, who checks to 
see that the correction has been properly 
made, and that the copy now reads properly. 

If you have indicated on your original 
page proof that you want to see a corrected 
proof for okay, the new proof must be sent 
to you. If you’ve indicated “okay with cor- 
rections,” this step is avoided, and the cor- 
rected page now goes to the lock-up man 
where it should have gone an hour or two 
before. Meanwhile, he hasn’t been able to 
complete the form because the page is miss- 
ing. That puts him behind schedule, and 
the pressroom foreman is burning up the 
inter-office phone demanding to know where 
that so-and-so form is he was going to get 
There has been idle 
time on the press, and another job is sched- 
uled for that press on the night shift. What 


right after lunch. 


happens is that the form is rushed to the 
pressroom, given less makeready than it 
should have because of lack of time, and 
you get an unsatisfactory printing job. And 
the printer has the alibi that it was your 
fault because you held up the page okay. 

That may be dramatizing the whole thing 
a bit, but essentially it could happen just 
as I have described it. All changes made 
in the finishing stages of the printing job 
involve trouble, wasted time, and inefficient 
work that may be out of all proportion to 
the importance of the correction. 


I think it’s a good idea for you to make 
a tour of your printing plant when you are 
getting ready to put your job into work. 
But arrange for the tour in advance—be 
sure to get permission from the proper com- 
pany executive, and have somebody in the 
plant prepared to take you through and ex- 
plain what’s involved in each department. 
Don’t go busting into the composing room 
or the pressroom without warning or escort, 
and start asking questions of the first man 
you see wearing an apron. It’s a quick way 
to get yourself disliked—and if you’re dis- 
liked, your job is apt to be disliked, perhaps 
with unhappy consequences. 

In general, working successfully with your 
printer is based, first of all, on an under- 
standing on both sides of what is expected 
Tell the printer what 
your job involves, and how you expect to 


from each other. 


proceed with it, and then he’ll explain how 
your procedure is to be fitted into his plant 
routine. Plan the job in detail—and I mean 
really in detail—in advance, and then stick 


to your plan. Find out with whom you're 
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supposed to deal at the plant at each step 
of the routine, and make some kind of per- 
sonal contact with these people before you 
start sending work to them. Be sure again 
that there is understanding between you as 
to just how the work is to proceed. 

Last of all, if you live up to your part 
of the bargain on time scheduling and 


proper handling of proofs, then the printer 
is obligated to live up to his. There'll be 
no room for excuses or alibis. There won’t 
be any need for any, because if the schedule 
meshes as planned, that means the job will 
clear through the plant as planned, and the 


results will be satisfactory to everyone. 


Arsenal Tech’s Journalism Class Leads 
Successful NTA Seal Sale 


By SHERRY DAVIS 


Journalism Class 


Arsenal Technical High Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


: * 
Sitting (left to right): 
Boese, Larry French, Cecil Treslar. 


ENNIES from heaven seemed to be 
P falling right into the gaily decorated 

boxes used by members of the Jour- 
nalism Class at the Arsenal Technical High 
School to collect the pennies, nickels, and 
dimes which they cheerfully exchanged for 
Tuberculosis Christmas Seals. 

Students and faculty responded gener- 
ously to this campaign which was conducted 
during the lunch periods on December 14, 
15, and 16. An all-time record was at- 
tained by the 1949 Journalism students who 
sold 11,449 Tuberculosis Christmas Seals 
for a total of $114.49. 

The sale of Tuberculosis Seals has been 
the semester project of the journalism classes 
every year since 1944. The previous record 
was set by the 1946 class when its sales 
totaled $110.25. 

Robert Hales, who sold $41.07 worth of 
seals, was high point salesman in the class. 


Gene Herndon and Dixie Allred finished 
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Dixie Alred, Robert Hales, Gene Herndon. 


om 


Standing: Kay 
Photo by William Funkhauser 


second and third respectively. 


These students have received their first 
lesson in promoting community projects, a 
service which all 


public. 


newspaper render the 


With Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


vows to do their best work, Miss Beaumont 


said. 


A clinic on high school journalism was 
held at Statesboro High School, February 
20, under the joint sponsorship of the stu- 
dent newspaper, the GEORGIA SCHO.- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, and 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
IJniversity of Georgia. 


Schools in the Statesboro area were in- 
-ited to the clinic. Local arrangements were 


made by Mrs. D. L. Deal, faculty adviser 
of the Statesboro Hi Owl, student publica- 
tion. 

Leaders of the clinic were Dean John 
E. Drewry, Grady School, and Worth Mc- 
Dougald, assistant professor of journalism, 
formerly from Statesboro. 


Invitations to take part in the SIXTH 
ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
TOURNAMENT, sponsored by Temple 
University, have been issued to more than 
400 secondary schools in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, it was announced by Joseph C. Carter, 
assistant professor of journalism at Temple 
and director of the 1950 tournament, sched- 
uled for Wednesday, April 19, in Mitten 
Hall, Broad and Berks Streets. 

Carter said, however, that due to space 
limitations only the first 50 schools to re- 
turn completed entry forms will actually 
compete in the five journalistic divisions 
that make up the press tournament. Each 
of the 50 schools will be allowed to enter 
one member of the school’s student news- 
paper staff in each of the five contests, 
namely, editorial writing, sports interview- 
ing, and writing, front page makeup, news 
writing, and copyreading. 


N.Y. Times Youth Forum 
To Stage Broadcast 


As the major feature of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association meeting on 
Saturday morning, March 11, The New 
York Times will move its regular weekly 
Youth Forum broadcast into the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Lester Markel, Sunday Editor of The 
Times, will sit in as guest expert on the 
panel with six American and Foreign High 
School Editors to discuss the topic “Can 
There Be a Free World Without a Free 


Press?” 

Dorothy Gordon, Moderator of Youth 
The New York Times, will 
preside over the spontaneous discussion. 
During the latter part of the broadcast 
members of the audience will be given an 
opportunity to particip ite. 


Forums for 


The forum will be b-oadcast over Sta- 
tion WQXR from 10:15 to 11:00 a.m. 


All members are invitea to attend this 
unusual event scheduled for the final day 
of the CSPA Convention. 





Features of the Month.. . 


HESE features were selected for 
The School Press Review by Alice 
Shaver, co-editor of the Jackson 
Journal, Charleston, West Virginia, under 
the supervision of Mr. Stuart P. Armstrong. 


SKATE ON WATER? DO IT 

Have you ever tried ice skating on water? 

Chances are you have, and rather suc- 
cessfully at that. Greyhound hockey play- 
ers do it in practice every afternoon. 

The whole thing is very simple as Edgar 
Bailey explained to his physics classes. Upon 
contact, the blade of your skate exerts 
enough pressure on the ice to lower its 
melting point sufficiently to cause its sur- 
This thin film 


of H20, serving as a lubricating agent, 


face to change to water. 


permits you to glide gracefully along vir- 
tually unhampered by friction. 

Maybe that’s what sports writers mean 
when they say the hockey game’s star 
player literally “burned up the ice”. 


Shorewood Ripples 
Shorewood High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
es -F 


ENTER LOUD SPEAKERS 


Gone are the happy days when the boys 
in the corners, crevices, and faraway places 
of the messhall could relax and enjoy a 
quiet rest during the time set aside by 
the Academy for reading orders and an- 
nouncements. 

No longer is the adjutant merely the 


guy who gives orders at parade and re- 


treat and who pins the report sheet on 
the bulletin board, for something new has 
been added. 

An army public address system now 
blares forth and startles sleepy-eyed cadets 
with the news of reports, guard details, 
and penalty lists. 

To be especially pitied are those poor 
guys like Joe Brett who sit immediately 
under the noise makers. These innocent 
bystanders are in a state of nervous shock 
from the sudden and warningless explo- 
sions of sound which issue from these seem- 
ingly harmless boxes. 


The Cavalier 
Castle Heights Military Academy 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


a a 
ROYALTY VISITS OUR CAMPUS 


Early in September, a king came to 
our campus. Although I haven’t seen him 
roaming around, I’m sure he’s here. 


Ten 


Maybe he climbs over the fence at night 
while we’re home in bed, or he may have 
been walking around unnoticed in broad 
daylight. 

If your haven’t, keep looking. 


Perhaps you have seen him. 
He’s 
still working on our trees. 

Who is he? Why, King Midas, of 
Who else could cover Tech with 
a golden carpet and tint the leaves with 


course! 


such a delicate hue? 


The Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ot oF 
O TEMPORA! 


“Hey! 
is?” To this burning question comes a 


Anybody know what time it 


number of answers. 

“The Chapel clock rang ten about a 
minute and a half ago.” 

“The radio says it’s just ten o'clock.” 

“But the town clock rang five minutes 
ago!” 

I; this a paradox, some fault in the 
atmosphere interfering with the motion of 
sound waves, or can these statements all 
be correct? The latter, as anyone who 
has been here at Reserve for more than a 
few hours knows, is the case. 

Now this is not a momentous grievance; 
the fate of the world does not depend upon 
the correction of this discrepancy. In fact 
this slight difference undoubtedly enables 
the Hudson Chamber 


claim that the village is ahead of its time. 


of Commerce to 


However, when we are endeavoring to out- 
guess the inexorable timepiece, the Kitz- 
miller stop-watch, we are slowed down by 
the bulky tables which we must carry to 
change the relative time systems into “Kitz- 
miller standard.” Now that science has 
learned to run a clock according to the 
rate of vibration of the ammonia molecule, 
couldn’t the school get a clock that would 


at least run according to radio time? 
The Reserve Record 


Western Reserve Academy 


Hudson, Ohio 
 - Ss 
TOUGH ROLL! 


Misfortune Befalls Student Not ‘In the 
Know’ 

“A hundred and fifty dollars slipped 
through your fingers?” 

“Aw, who’re you trying to kid, George?” 

“Why didn’t you catch it then?” 

“George”, the one in question being G. 
Lavinder, tried to explain how those 15,000 


pennies just faded from his sight. It was 
last Monday night on a quiz program- 
not “Start the Record”, “Patient Q. I.”, 
or “Repeat it Never”—but Danville’s own 
“Capitol Quiz”. 

When jackpot question time arrived, 
George was to give the answer. But with 
the aid of Roy Upchurch and a cheering 
section of other GW students, he came 
up with the wrong state that entered the 
Union last. 

According to his help from the audience 
and former history teachers (he thought!), 
it was New Mexico. The emcee disagreed, 
worse luck, insisting it was Arizona. 


The Chatterbox 
George Washington High School 
Danville, Virginia 


: Se 
CURTAIN TIME 


The show is on! 

Elm, Tulip, Maple, and all other mem- 
bers of the Tree family are helping to 
set the scene for the fall panorama of color 
on the Tech campus. 

These workers are obliging the citizens 
of Techtown by donning their leaf coats 
of brilliant color and parading through 
the grounds. As October continues the 
color of the workers’ coats are changing to 
even more beautiful shades of orange, 
gold, cinnamon, brown, and crimson. 

Oh yes, Mr. Wind is also lending a help- 
ing hand by sending the leaves tumbling 
over the ground and into the air like con- 
fetti. 

In the second act of the presentation, 
Winter moves in to take the lead role, 
drying the leaves and removing the color- 


Then he 


sends all the members of the Snowflake 


ful coats of the Tree family. 


family on the stage to steal the show. 
They cover Mother Earth with a downy 
blanket of snow and put her to sleep to the 
music of Mr. North Wind. 

Then Spring enters, awakens all the lit- 
tle crocuses from their long winter’s nap, 
and pushes them out of the wings and 
onto the stage to make their debut. 

The closing act of the play opens with 
Summer rushing into the story with a blaz- 


The Tree family 


once again is instructed to put on coats 


ing sun and cool lakes. 


of green, ready to be sent onto the stage. 

There is an appreciative round of ap- 
plause from the audience, and the curtain 
falls on one of the greatest plays to be 
given in the Theater of Nature. 


The Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Daily Pinion Sponsors School Press 
Conference in Hawaii 


Young journalicts of twelve Oahu schools 
met in McKinley High School’s publication 
room on December 29, 1949, to hold a crit- 
ical survey of the school papers. The meet- 
ing wa; sponsored by the Daily Pinion, 
only daily school publication in the Islands 
and one of the few daily high school papers 


Philippines Represented 


The Lumen is new publication at at St. 
Jozeph’s High School, Hilo, Hawaii. It 
also comes from a new school but the 
four page, four column—three on the front 
page—newspaper seems to cover all the ac- 
tivities that are to be found within its four 
walls. After the first two issues appeared 
they found their way to the CSPA office 
with the request that we “evaluate the con- 
tents as a preparatory step to joining your 
organization.” 


New Hawaii Publication 


“Due to the difficulties involved in get- 
ting money out of the Philippines in view of 
the very recent rigid currency control pro- 
gram adopted by the Government, our 
check covering the double entry of the 
Atenea de Manila, viz. in the newspaper 
and magazine divisions, will not accompany 
this packet,” writes the Rev. William F. 
Masterson, S.J., President of the school. 
This was the first time these publications 
Inciden- 
tally, it cost Fr. Masterson $6.75 to ship 
them by air freight to reach New York 
in time for the contest deadlines! 


were received by the Association. 
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sponsored by the Scholastic Club of Oahu 
Publications. 

Schools represented to hear the critics 
were Iolani, Farrington, St. Andrews, Kai- 
muki Intermediate, Leilehua, Punahou, Ste- 
Their 


publications were judged for general make- 


venson, Kalakaua, and McKinley. 


up, appearance, presentation of stories and 
headlines. 

Harriet Yoshinaga, editor of Farrington’s 
Governor, was in charge. 

Above are pictured the guests. Front row, 
seated left to right, are Edmund Loftus, 
publicity chairman of the local chapter of 
March of Dimes, who was special guest. 
Richard Macmillian, managing editor of the 
Honolulu Advertiser; Joe Anzivino, sports 
editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and 
Miss Florence Otis, adviser of St. Andrew’s 
Priory school paper, acted as critics. Stand- 
ing are Arthur Katoh, corresponding secre- 
tary of SCOOP; Annie Yuen, president; 


Photo by Bernard Lee d 
Florence Matsuoka, recording 


secretary; 


in the world. Important Honolulu news- Harriet Yoshinaga, vice-president and Mrs. 


Paper experts were guests at the meeting Virginia Summers, club adviser. 


Tentative Program re 


Junior High School Division 


Marion Warren, Chairman JosepH J. Caucrietp, Secretary 
THURSDAY, MARCH 9 
General Meeting—McMillin Academic Theatre—1:30 p.m. 
Sectional Meeting—2:30-3:20 p.m. 
“How to Make Your Newspaper Readable’—Bryan Barker, Adviser, Mercersburg 
News, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penna. 
Clinic—3:30-4:20 p.m. 
Junior High School Publications—Joseph J. Caulfield, Principal, Columbus and Mc- 
Clellan Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
Feature—4:30-5:20 p.m.—McMillin Theatre. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 10 
General Meeting—McMillin Theatre—10 a.m. 
Advisers Association Meeting—McMillin Theatre—11 p.m. 
Convention Picture—Low Library steps—l1 a.m. 
Student Round Table: Theme—“Exchanging Ideas”—-1:30-2:20 p.m. 
Placing the 5 W’s; Filling the Sports Page at Ridder Junior High; Humor, and 
Where We Get It; Typography—Things We Think Are a Must for the Troup 
High Trumpet—(speakers to be announced). 
Sectional Meeting—2:30-3:20 p.m. 
“Finding Feature Material” —Walter S. Spearman, Professor of Journalism, University 
of North Carolina. 
Sectional Meeting—3:30-4:20 p.m. 
“Editorials: Material and Policy’—Sam J. Underwood, Adviser, High Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C., High School. 
“Finding the News”—Marguerite M. Herr, formerly Adviser, Hi-Rocket, Durham, 
N. C., High School. 
“Writing the News”—Charlotte B. French, Adviser, Sentinel, Wagner Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“A Good Substitute for the Gossip Column”—Donnie Lou Jacobs, Editor, Hi-Rocket, 
Durham, N. C., High School. 
A Journalistic Movie. 
Feature—McMillin Theatre—4:30-5:20 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 11 
General Meeting—McMillin Theatre—9:15 a.m. 
Clinic for Junior High School Publications—10-11:15 a.m. 
Convention Luncheon—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel—12:30 p.m. 


Eleven 





School Newspapers Participate 
In Green Cross Safety Drive 


N a recent safety drive the Green Cross 
I Chapter of Oakland, California, spon- 
sored a contest for ten school newspa- 
pers in the Oakland area entitled “Teen- 
agers at the Wheel.” 
The rules stated that each school must 
publish three articles on safety during the 
The school with the 


best series of articles, either feature, news, 


month of November. 


or editorial, would receive an award. 

The first place award, a beautiful hand- 
lettered plaque, was won by the Cargo of 
San Leandro High School, San Leandro, 
California. 

Second place went to St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy in Berkeley, California. 

Fremont High, Oakland, failed to pub- 
lish three articles, but the single story it did 
publish was so outstanding that a special 
award was made. 

Honorable mentions went to Castlemont 
High, Oakland; McClymonds High, Oak- 
land; Berkeley High, Berkeley; and Albany 
High, Albany. 

The awards were presented at a Lions 
Club luncheon held at the Hotel Leam- 
ington in Oakland. Attending the luncheon 
as representatives from the various schools 
were Ida Lee Johnson and Raynetta Clay 
of McClymonds, Joyce Trebilcot and Vir- 
ginia Ogden of Fremont, Dwight Stalker 
and Troy Spongberg of Technical, Sally 
Clow and Madalin Liebscher of St. Jo- 
seph’s, Virginia Dettwiller and Irene Dall- 
man of St. Elizabeth’s, and Larry Gaulter 
and Grace Droitcour of San Leandro. Tech- 
nical, Fremont, and St. Elizabeth’s are in 
Oakland. 

One of the guests speaking at the lunch- 
eon was Mr. John Agar, an Indian inter- 
national student presently at the University 
of California. 

The Cargo staff, under the leadership of 
Editor Phil Morgan, not only published the 
three articles, but it made an all-out drive 
for safety among the San Leandro students. 


The reporters carried on several surveys 
concerning how long members of the stu- 
dent body had been driving, how many 
tickets and warnings they have had, and 
in how many accidents the students had 
been involved. 


Awards for outstanding safety in driving 


Twelve 


were presented at a special assembly spon- 
sored by the journalism department. 


First place was taken by Carol Hill who 
had operated an automobile the longest 
time without an accident. Others receiving 
awards were Don Doody, Hal Humphrey, 
Arthur Carlson, and Phil Swift. 


Guest at the assembly was Fred Aga- 
bashian who spoke on the preference for 
speed on the race track to speed on the 
highway. Mr. Agabashian is California’s 


leading race-car driver. He has driven in 


The Winning Story 


all of the big races in Northern California 
and has participated in the Indianapolis 
Speedway Classic for the past several years. 


TILL another effort in the cause of 
teen-age safety was made. The origina! 
chapter of the Father-and-Son Club in Cali- 
fornia was organized at San Leandro High 
At the 
present time there are clubs of this type all 


in conjunction with this drive. 


over California. 

When a member of San Leandro High 
School and his father join this club, they 
make the following pledges: for the father, 
“I will promise to set a good example of 
careful and courteous driving for my son 
(or daughter); for the student, “I will 
promise to follow the example set by my 
father.” 


Shocking! Hideous! Terrifying! Tragic! 
By LARRY GAULTER 


San Leandro, Cal 


HOCKING! Hideous! Terrifying! 
& Tragic! These are only a few of the 

ugly words which, combined, paint 
the horrible picture of the death and de- 
struction caused by teen-age killers in auto- 
mobiles. 

The word “shocking” might well be ap- 
plied to the most recent statistics given on 
“teenicide” to date. The very fact that, 
in 1947, 7,500 met with death at the hands 
of reckless teen-age drivers leaves one 
Even closer to home comes the 


report that in Oakland alone, in 1948, the 


speechless. 


number of accidents resulting from the neg- 


ligence of persons under 19 years of age 
mounted to 852. Every two minutes, some- 
where in the country, a victim is killed or 
maimed by one of these youthful drivers. 


Shocking? Yes! 
and the knowledge of trafic laws sup- 


But with common sense 


posedly at the disposal of anyone capable 
of driving an automobile, “disgusting” is a 
better adjective. 

Hideous is quite an apt description of 
the remains of a smashed or overturned car 
with blood and fragmented limbs producing 
shrieks and groans of anguish from onlook- 
Windshields shat- 
tered by heads being bashed into them pre- 


ers and victims alike. 


sent a sight too gory for words. 


HE story of “teenicides” would be a 
little less tragic were it not for the 


., High School 


countless individuals whose loved ones are 
lost to them because of a thing which seems 


Another 
pitiful element in the tragedy of “youthful 


harmless as the word “tangle.” 


maniacs at the wheel” in the number of 
people, young and old, who will never for- 
get the horror of an accident which maimed 
or disabled them for life. 

Statistics tell us that “clowning” is the 
chief cause of teenicides today. Imagine 
the heartsick feeling which must go with 
the realization that you are responsible for 
the death of another human being. With 
that in mind, surely anyone can see that 
driving an automobile is a serious business 
and not a time for “clowning.” Driving 
too fast, drinking, and disregard of traffic 
laws are a few of the major reasons for the 
high teen-age accident rate. 


To think that 


the mere omission of a hand signal or the 


Frightening? Certainly! 
ignoring of a red light could bring serious 
injury or death to an innocent person gives 
the driver a feeling of terror. Perhaps, if 
transpo-ed to alertness, the fear is a healthy 


factor. 

The purpose of the Green Cross is to 
It is hoped that, 
with the cooperation of today’s youth, the 


curb teen-age accidents. 
Green Cross may put an end to the great 
problem of teenicide, and in its place create 


a safer and therefore happier way of life. 
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News and Notes... 


The 26th Annual CSPA Convention will 
be one of the events listed in the monthly 
bulletin of events of interest to the press 
of other countries published by the Foreign 
Press Liaison Branch of the United States 
Department of State. 


COMING! 


interest to all members of the Columbia 


Among the new items of 


Scholastic Press Association, particularly to 
Advisers desirous of paying special honor to 
the staff member who has done the most 
outstanding job of the year, which will be 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
Advisers Association, will be information 
concerning a new gold medal “For Out- 
standing Scholastic Publications Service.” 
Plans have been completed and it is ex- 
pected that a drawing or model of the new 
honor will be on display at the Convention 
Exhibition in the Low Memorial Library 
during March 9-11. 


W. S. Adams, a member of the staff of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Del., and 
Chairman of the Business Schools Division 
of the CSPA, has tendered his resignation 
because of the press of other duties. It was 
accepted with expressions of great regret by 
the members of the Advisory Board at the 
meeting held at Columbia on January 14. 

The article in the January, 1950, School 
Activities, bearing the unpleasantly sug- 
gested title, “Ad Nauseam,” turns out to 
be the rather helpful story of the experiences 
of the staff of the Red and Black, Reading, 
Pa., Senior High School which, forced to 
give up the solicitation of advertising, ad- 
justs itself to a new and pleasant state of 
being. It’s a new slant on a publication 
getting along without advertising told with 
good humor by Joseph G. Plank, the Ad- 


viser. 


The Attorney General of the United 
States has invited the CSPA to name three 
delegates to the Fifth National Conference 
on Citizenship which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 22-24, 1950. The CSPA 
has been a regular participant in this Con- 
ference which is under the joint sponsorship 
of the Department of Justice and the NEA. 
The representatives of the Association will 
be announced shortly. 

Two members of the CSPA were hon- 


ored recently by the inclusion of their bi- 
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ographical sketches in the first volume of 
Who Knows—And What published by the 
A. N. Marquis Company, celebrated for 
their Who’s Who. The new volume at- 
tempts to serve as a quick and ready ref- 
erence for pepole who wish to learn who 
are the leaders in the many fields of ac- 
tivity comprising the Nation’s life. Both 
Lambert Greenawalt and Joseph M. Mur- 
phy represent the CSPA and the field of 
school journalism in the first, and current, 
edition of what may become a standard work 
of reference on a par with the widely known 


W ho’s Who. 


The Student Council of Van Hornesville, 
N.Y., High School, according to an article 
in a recent issue of the V.H.S. Highlights, 
has made plans to send two students to 
Europe in the summer of 1950 as “am- 
bassadors”. The students will be chosen 
by a High School Committee during the 
Winter Session. “The type of person,” 


reads the article, “best suited for this ex- 


‘Lentative Program Raa 


Teachers’ College Division 


periment, it has been found, is an enthusi- 
astic, sincere, well-balanced, mature person 
who can get along as well with Americans 
in a group as with families and young peo- 
ple abroad. He must be ready to take 
responsibility in group management and to 
place the group interests before his personal 
interests”. The applicant’s record should 
include: “real interest in working for inter- 
national understanding, satisfactory. general 
scholastic performance, leadership or par: 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities, ability 
to get on with people, achievements in 
music, art, etc., experience in simple out- 
door living, and physical stamina.” 


Foreign Language Division 
Renee J. Fulton, Chairman 
Friday, March 11 
Meeting—Maison Francaise, 411 West 
117th Street—2:30-3:20 P.M. 
Exhibition of Foreign Language 
Publications 
Publishing a Foreign Language Paper: S. 
Pred, Forest Hills High School, Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9 


2:00- 2:30 


Opening Meeting—“Newspaper Standards,” Thomas F. MacGarry, Asso- 


ciate Editor, State Signal, S.T.C., Trenton, N. J. 


Question and answer period 
2:30- 3:15 


Topic Meeting—Panel Discussion—“Advisership of the Teachers College 


Newspaper”— (Speakers to be announced) 


4:00 


New York Times Building Tour 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


10:00-11:30 

9:45-10:30 
10:40-11:30 
10:40-11:30 


Newspaper Clinic (Details to be announced) 

Topic Meeting—“Newspaper Layout”— (Speaker to be announced) 

Topic Meeting—‘Headlines”— (Speaker to be announced) 

Topic Meeting—“Problems of National Advertising”, Representative of the 
National Advertising Agency 


12:00 *Luncheon—Kings Crown Hotel, 420 West 116th Street 
Speaker—Francis X. Cleary, School News Editor, Asbury Park Press, As- 


bury Park, N.. J. 


Topic—“What Is Education News?” 


*By Reservation 


2:30- 3:20 Topic Meeting—“Editing a Movie Magazine”, Gloria Votsis, Managing 
Editor, Screen Guide Magazine 

3:30- 4:20 Topic Meeting — “News Writing for Audience Understanding”, Arthur 
Fletcher, External Services Division, Department of Public Information, 


United Nations 


4:30- 5:20—Topic Meeting—“Editorial Policies and Practices in the College Newspaper”, 
Frank Green, Adviser, The Anchor, Rhode Island College of Education 
SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


10:00 Election of Officers, Carpenter Suite, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
12:30 Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
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CSPA Director Decorated 


For Overseas War Service 


OR his work with the schools and 
religious institutions of Vienna, 

where he served as Education and 
Religious Affairs Officer for the Vienna 
Area Command of the American Military 
Government during 1945-46, Dr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, has 
been made a Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, Military 
Class. 

His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, represent- 
ing Pope Pius XII, placed the red and gold 
collar from which is suspended the eight- 
pointed gold cross enamelled in red and 
blue and the military insignia indicating 
the rank, around his neck in brief cere- 
moities at the episcopal residence on Janu- 
ary 9. Present were several University 
officials, oficers of the CSPA and the mem- 
bers of the office staff. 


a of the Holy See by His 
Eminence, Theodore Cardinal Innit- 
zer, Archbishop of Vienna, the honor is 
a tribute to the efforts made by the then 
Major Murphy to reopen the schools of 
Vienna and to restore the educational sys- 
tem to a semblance of normaity. Contrary 
to the general impressiyn of educational 
situations abroad held in this country, the 
schools of Vienna opened in September, 
1945, on the scheduled date and carried 
through to June, 1946, without the loss of 
a single day. After the first week, every 
child in school received a hot lunch each 
day of the session, the health and welfare 
programs operated without interruption, and 
the juvenile delinquency rate was that for 
Every child 


of school age from six to eighteen was in 


normal peace-time Vienna. 


his place and, the Viennese, having per- 
formed an outstanding purge of Nazi ele- 
ments, had a full staff of properly qualified 
teachers at their desks. 

As many classes and schools had been 
sent out of the City during the air raids 
and the fighting, there were approximately 
80,000 pupils in school the first day. As 
confidence increased, the number rose to 
122,000 by June. 
rollment for Vienna runs between 150- 
160,000. Every pupil who wanted to be in 
school or who was required by law to at- 


The normal school en- 
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tend school, was in his proper place. 


One thing that Director Murphy found 
was a wide-spread study of English. It had 
long been taught in Viennese schools, but 
its study was accelerated by Hitler, who in- 
formed the local authorities that when he 
conquered England and the United States 
ke wished competent people to take charge 
of those countries. Of the 122,000 en- 
rolled in 1945-46, 42,000 were studying 


English. 


URING his residence in Vienna, Dr. 
Murphy was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Vienna and an honorary citizen of the 
Technical University. He was also made 
a member of the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of Austria, the only foreigner 
ever to receive such a distinction, for hav- 
ing revived scouting and organizing the 
first post-War rally in that country. 
When paying his respects to the Burgo- 
master prior to his departure, the latter 
said, “You’ve been hard on us but you’ve 


given us a full school year”.—D.D.W. 


Tentative Program ace 


Yearbook Division 


THURSDAY—March 9th 
1) General Meeting—2:30-3:20 p.m. 
Overall Planning for Your 1951 Book—An Introduction 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press, Inc., New York City 
William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing, New York and Philadelphia 
2) Sectional Meeting—3:30-4:20 p.m. 
The Importance of Pre-Dummy Planning: 
lishing, New York and Philadelphia 
The Value of a Working Dummy: Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press, Inc., 
New York City 
The Faculty Adviser’s Role (speaker to be announced) 
3) Sectional Meeting—4:30-5:20 
The Importance of Pre-Dummy Planning: Arthur L. Fleisher, The Comet Press, 
Inc., New York City 
The Value of a Working Dummy: John C. Ursprung, Jr., Campus Publishing, 
Philadelphia and New York 
FRIDAY—March 10th 
1) Sectional Meeting—1:30-2:20 p.m. 
Planning Your 1951 Book: William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing, Philadelphia 
and New York 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press, Inc., New York City 
2) Sectional Meetings—2:30-3:20 p.m. 
The Evolution of Material for Your Book: 
Publishing, Philadelphia and New York 
The Essentials of An Outstanding Book: Robert A. Greener, The Comet Press, 
Inc., New York City 
Photography for Your 1951 Book—-(speaker to be announced) 
3) Sectional Meetings—3:30-4:20 p.m. 
The Evolution of Material for Your Book: Charles C. Clegg, The Comet Press. 
The Essentials of An Outstanding Book: William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing, 
Philadelphia and New York 
Means of Financing the 1951 Book: John C. Ursprung, Jr., Campus Publishing, 
Philadelphia and New York 
4) Student Round Table—4:30-5:20 p.m. 
Financing the Yearbook: Norman Roulet, Pot 0’ Gold, DeVilbiss High School, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Editing a High School Book: George Dinsmore, Blue Print, Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5) Clinic for Advisers—4:30-5:20 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press, Inc., New York City 
William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing, Philadelphia and New York 
SATURDAY, March 11th 
1) Clinic for Students—10:30-11:20 a.m. 
John C. Ursprung, Jr., Campus Publishing, Philadelphia and New York 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press, Inc., New York City 


William T. Cooke, Campus Pub- 


John C. Ursprung, Jr., Campus 
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The March of Books 


Facsimile in Your Future 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


FACSIMILE. By Lee Hills and Tim- 
othy J. Sullivan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 319 pp. $3.50. 

What is facsimile? Lee Hills, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald, and Timothy 
J. Sullivan, facsimile 
editor, observe that it 
“delivers exact dupli- 
cates that is printed, 
drawn, written, photo- 
graphed, or otherwise 
marked on paper... 
It can go any place 
2 in the world by radio 
aurence R. Campbell © wire.” 
Facsimile has many uses. It can be used 
for telegrams, military forms, and by air 
lines, police, schools, banks, industries, bus 


lines, and railroads. Moreover, the fac- 


simile newspaper has possibilities yet to be 
developed. 

Facsimile deals primarily with facsimile 
as a news medium. Problems of writing, 
editing, headlining, makeup, programming, 
production, and advertising are dealt with 
The future of 
this type of medium remains a question 
mark, but this book will be a practical guide 


definitely and concretely. 


to those who present news this way when 
and if the opportunity develops. 

DATELINE: WASHINGTON. Edited 
by Cabell Phillips. Garden City: Double- 
day. 307 pp. $4. 

Subtitled “the story of national affairs 
journalism,” Datelines Washington also 
tells the history of the National Press 
Club. In fact, it covers the second subject 


more adequately than the first. Even so, 


teen-agers will enjoy many of the eighteen 
chapters, each written by a Washington 


newsman. 


Beginners often aspire to careers as 
Washington columnists or foreign corres- 
pondents. Here they can learn how news 
is gathered and written in the world’s news 
capital. Hence, a copy of this readable 
and informative book deserves a place in 
every school library. 

THE STORY OF LANGUAGE. By 
Mario Pei. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 493 
pp. $9. 

Few books can be fascinating, authori- 
The Story of 
Written by Dr. Mario Pei, 


expert on American linguistics, it should 


tative, and comprehensive. 


Language is. 


delight teachers and mature teen-agers. 

The six sections deal with the history 
of language, its elements, its social func- 
tions, modern spoken tongues, problems of 
language learning, and international lan- 
guage. Each chapter is rich in detail, and 
intellectual adventure. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO JOUR- 
NALISM RESEARCH. Edited by Ralph 
O. Nafziger and Marcus M. Wilkerson. 


Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 


SPEARS AND LAWSHE 


High School Journalism 
Revised Edition 


the text long preferred by teachers of beginning 


journalism classes because it makes the school newspaper 
the laboratory of experience 


. an indispensable asset to the school.” 


LauRENCE R. CAMPBELL 


The School Press Review, Nov. 1949 


THE MacMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 





Dallas 


Boston San Francisco 
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Pres: 142 pp. $2.50. 

The American press is not a static insti- 
tution. Changes in production processes, 
consumers’ habits, specific content, and pro- 
posed controls merit scientific scrutiny. 
Hence, An Introduction to Journalism Re- 
search is needed, for it suggests how media 
of mass communication may be examined 
and analyzed. 

Sponsored by the National Council on 
Research of the Association of Accredited 
Schools of Journalism, this monograph 
covers history and” journalism research, legal 
problems, statistics, questionnaires, content 
analyses, and the experimental method. 


‘Bulldogs and Morning 
Glories’ 


As all good newspaper people know, 
“Bulldogs and Morning Glories could mean 
from the start to the finish of a newspaper 
night shift. For in certain morning news- 
paper offices the first edition each night is 
known as the Bulldog, and the last edition 
This is what John 


Edward Allen wrote in the introduction to 


as the Morning Glory.” 


his little volume of newspaper verse pub- 
lished in 1945, two years before his death. 

“The Two Dozen”, and there are just 
that number of poems, cover a wide range 
of thoughts that pass through the minds 
of the great host of men and women who 
make our daily papers possible. Their “pas- 
sion for anonymity” may be imposed from 
above but, nevertheless, they are as human 
as the rest of us and think their thoughts 
John Allen, 


a newspaperman’s newspaperman, for many 


as they do their daily stints. 


years Editor of Linotype News, gives us a 
peek behind the curtain. 

CSPA Convention goers knew John Allen 
well for his radiant personality contributed 
as much to the success of his annual talks 
on Newspaper Makeup from 1926, until 
shortly before his death in 1947, as his en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of his chosen field. 
They looked forward to his coming as much 
as he anticipated his annual excursion to 
Morningside Heights. And the Association 
was delighted to present him with a Gold 
Key in 1939. 

Through the courtesy of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, publishers of 
The Linotype News, a limited number of 
copies of this book of whimsical verse 
have been made available to the Association. 
They will be distributed at the Advisers 


Association Tea during the Convention. 


Sixteen 


Tips for the Editor . . . 


Yearbook Editor’s Guide 
Published by Eastman Kodak 


Boys and Girls Week will observe its 
30th annual observance this year in hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the 
United States and Canada from April 29 
to May 6. 
Manual of Suggestions may be secured free 
of charge from Boys and Girls Week Head- 
quarters, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 950, 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


Information, a poster and a 


During April, the Bureau of the Census 
will conduct the largest count in history. 
About 140,000 census 
America’s 45 million dwelling units to take 


takers will visit 
an inventory of 150 million people. In- 
formation will be collected on their age, 
race, occupation, income, and other details. 


This will be the 


Taking the count began in 1790, authorized 


17th Decennial Census. 


by the Constitution of the United States 
largely to determine representation. All 
information is confidential, according to 
law. This year will be the biggest job 
ever undertaken by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the totals are expected to reach new 
heights. A copy of a booklet, We Count 
in 1950, will be made available to all schools 
though there may not be enough copies for 


Editors and Advisers of 


school publications may contribute much to 


each classroom. 


the success of the Census locally by carry- 
ing articles in their papers explaining the 
purpose and the work of the Census taker. 


The Spring, 1950, issue of the School 
Savings Journal carries with it an attractive 
poster, a blank for ordering a series of 
booklets covering the work of the U. S. 
Savings Bond Division, several interesting 
stories of plans and projects undertaken by 
suggestions that 
should be of value and help to all Editors 


individual schools and 


and Advisers of student publications. 


The NEA’s Press and Radio Division has 
compiled a list of 16mm films which school 
systems can use to explain the schools to 
the public. It suggests some interesting 
possibilities for the staffs of school publica- 
tions to extend the influence of the press 
beyond the confines of the schools. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to the Division, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


“How to assign raise, and use ph 
‘sign, appraise, use photo- 


. plus 
come practical aids in solving problems of 


graphs in student publications . . 


editing and production” is the ambitious 
aim of the 22-page pamphlet, Yearbook 
Editor’s Guide, just issued by the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 
Some of the topics given full considera- 
tion in its miniature chapters are, Planning, 
Good vs. Bad Pictures, Printing Quality to 
Seek, Cropping to Save, Layout, Scaling, 
Printing Processes, Photographic Processes, 
A Working Darkroom, Jargon of Photo 
The booklet is well 


illustrated with photos and sketches and 


Editing, and Groups. 


there’s a short bibliography at the end that 
should become a reality in the editorial 
rooms of all types of school publications. 
Some hints were given of this forthcom- 
ing booklet at the time of the 1949 Year- 
One of 
the speakers at the Short Course for Year- 
book Advisers and Editors was Wyatt B. 
Brummitt of the Division of Promotion for 
Still-Picture Making 
author of “This Is Photography”, one of 


book Conference last October. 


Amateur and co- 
the authoritative publications in the field. 
Mr. Brummitt was also at the concluding 
luncheon where he gave an illustrated talk 
that threw considerable light on the prob- 
lems that had been worrying a good many 


of the yearbook delegates. 


At that time he made inquiry as to 
whether or not a little pamphlet on the 
subject would be helpful to all in the school 
publications field. The response was so 
unanimously in the afhrmative that the 


“Guide” came out with alacrity. 


This is, of course, a condensed version 
of what could be said on the subject but 
for most people it is the only practical 
guidance available. It is suggested that 
the yearbook staffs write to the Eastman 
Kodak Company for a copy and if they find 
it helpful, drop Mr. Brummitt a note and 
tell him so. The booklet is available on 


request. 


The School Press Review 





Revised Price.... 


for 
CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


on and after October 1, 1949 
will be 


20c to Members 
30c to Others 


(new printing) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University 





New..... 


Yearbook Fundamentals 


a 40-page booklet containing the rating 
sheets for Yearbooks used in the Annual 
Critique and Contest together with explana- 


tory text and suggestions for better books. 


50c to Members 


75¢ to Others 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 

Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c¢ (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35¢ (50c). [temporarily out of print]. 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Microfilm—showing 67 Printed Medalist newspapers—$6. 

Guide to 16 mm. Educational Motion Pictures that relate to Journalism and Newspapers, 10c. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 














Advisers and Editors of Student Publications 


are Invited to Participate in the 


26th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
MARCH 9-10-11, 1950 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


erm 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will offer a series of 
more than 150 meetings, conferences and discussions during a three- 
day period for student editors and Faculty Advisers. Professional 
journalists and outstanding members of the school publication field 
will deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the needs of 
the student press 

CLINICS—for all types of publications. 

DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS—for all interests. 
EXHIBITIONS—newspapers, magazines, yearbooks. 
FEATURES—speakers, movies, related events. 


HOUSING—choice of 25 hotels, covering all purses, desires and 
locations; group rates. Special Bulletin available. 

THEATRE BUREAU SERVICE (Columbia University) —Spe- 
cial Bulletin on application. 

TRAVEL SERVICE (Columbia University) — all types; local 
tours. 

REGISTRATION—$6 per delegate and Adviser; badges, tickets 
returned by mail if received on or before March 1, 1950. 

TRANSPORTATION—check with your local R.R., Bus, Air 
Lines for best and most economical. 


LUNCHEON—at Waldorf-Astoria, included with Registration 


fee. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Re Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Information Desk, 
McMillin Theatre Lobby. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting. 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
.M.—Student Round Tables. 
.M.—Sectional Meetings. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE:— 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholas- 
tic Press Associations — By Invitation, Men’s 
Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:15-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, International Broadcast — 
Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Conven- 
tion Birthday Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 








